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STATUS  OF  THE  WORK. 

There  were  employed  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States  on 
March  1,  1920,  1,102  county  agricultural  agents,  and  12  district 
agents  covering  25  counties.  This,  however,  hardly  conveys  a  correct 
idea  of  the  situation,  because  there  were  at  that  time,  owing  to  resig- 
nations of  county  agents,  52  temporary  vacancies  in  counties  which 
had  State  and  local  funds  available  for  continuing  the  work.  Such 
vacancies  may  exist  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  pending  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  candidate.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  November  11,  1918,  there  were  practically  no  unfilled 
positions,  there  being  then  1,136  county  agents,  and  67  district  agents 
reaching  160  additional  counties.  On  December  1,  1918,  1,296  of  the 
1,591  agricultural  counties  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  wore 
being  reached  by  county  or  district  agents,  which,  in  a  way,  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  high  tide  of  the  work.  This  is  only  apparently 
true,  however,  for  most  of  the  district  agents  were  on  a  purely  emer- 
gency basis ;  that  is,  no  local  funds  were  involved  in  their  employment, 
and  they  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  groups  of  counties  to  look  after 
war-food    production  campaigns. 

Considering  the  work  on  the  basis  of  local  cooperation  and  pro- 
vision for  its  continuance,  it  has  not  only  held  its  remarkable  growth 
made  under  war  stimulation  but  has  made  a  small  increase,  as  is 
shown  below: 

Counties  cooperating  financially  in  employment  of  agents,  Dec.  1,  1918 1, 136 

Counties  cooperating  financially  in  employment  of  agents,  Mar.  1, 1920. .  1, 102 
Counties  with  funds  available  but  vacant  on  account  of  resignation  of 

agents 52 

1, 154 

Considering  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  work  during  the  war, 
the  conditions  thus  indicated  are  most  gratifying,  especially  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  heavy  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds 
with  the  expiration  of  the  food  production  act  June  30,  1918.  The 
$1,893,000  of  Federal  funds  withdrawn  was  made  up  in  part  by  the 
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increased  or  supplemental  Smith-Lever  funds  but  more  largely  by 
local  appropriations  from  counties  and  subscriptions  from  farmers 
who  desired  to  see  the  work  continued.  No  greater  compliment  has 
ever  been  paid  to  the  work  than  this  action  of  the  farmers  in  securing 
local  appropriations  and  in  voluntarily  coming  to  the  support  of  the 
work  at  a  time  when;  without  such  help,  it  must  have  suffered  a 
serious  loss  in  territory  covered  with  consequent  decreased  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  work.  The  territory  covered  by  the  county 
agent  work  increased  100  per  cent  in  a  short  period  of  14  months, 
gaining  more  than  it  had  in  the  preceding  6  years.  That  this  rapid 
emergency  development  should  have  been  maintained  under  a 
return  to  peace  conditions  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  character  of 
service  rendered  by  the  wartime  county  agents  and  to  the  business 
sense  of  American  farmers  in  supporting  trained  and  capable 
leadership. 

The  details  of  the  development  of  the  county  agent  work  in  each  of 
the  33  Northern  and  Western  States  from  1912  to  1920,  inclusive, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Development  of  county  agricultural  agent  work  in  the 

1912-1920. 

Northern 

and  Western 

States, 

Number  of  counties  appointing  agents. 

Coun- 
ties 
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ered 
by 
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Mar.  1, 
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Coun- 
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once 
having 
agents. 
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1 
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3 
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Pennsylvania 
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3 
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Total  counties  taking 
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2  See  page  3. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  PERSONNEL. 

When  county  agent  work  was  started  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  it  was  hoped  that  the  men  appointed  to  the  positions  would 
remain  in  the  work  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  and  that  the 
work  might  be  thought  of  as  a  career,  comparable  at  least,  with 
other  professional  work  in  agriculture.  Experience  has  proven  that 
this  is  desirable,  and  that  a  good  county  agent  becomes  increasingly 
useful  as  his  period  of  service  is  lengthened.  It  takes  time  to  learn 
local  conditions  and  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  farmers. 


Fig.  1. 


-The  county  agent's  office  is  the  farmer  headquarters.    An  average  of  1,233  farmers  called 
on  each  agent  during  the  year  to  discuss  their  farm  problems. 


The  new  agent  must  be  able  to  work  sympathetically  with  any  or- 
ganized groups  of  country  people  that  he  may  find  in  the  county 
and  often  to  help  in  a  more  effective  and  complete  organization  for 
carrying  on  extensive  work.  All  of  this  takes  time.  Most  of  all, 
the  county  agent  must  be  able  to  analyze  and  correctly  interpret 
the  economic  tendencies  in  his  county. 

The  experience  of  those  agents  who  have  been  in  the  work  for 
five  or  six  years  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  continued  and  con- 
certed effort  under  uniform  leadership  to  properly  develop  a  perma- 
nent agricultural  program.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern that  the  average  period  of  service  of  the  798  men  who  have 
resigned  from  county  agent  work  since  1911  has  been  but  a  year  and 
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seven  months;  and  the  average  period  of  service  of  the  men  at  work 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919  was  a  year  and  11  months. 
Of  the  2,108  men  appointed  since  1911,  37  per  cent  have  resigned. 
The  period  of  service  also  appears  to  be  growing  shorter;  that  is, 
the  average  time  served  by  the  men  appointed  from  1912  to  1915 
was  considerably  longer  than  the  average  period  of  service  of  the  men 
appointed  from  1916  to  1919. 

The  large  turnover,  now  that  the  work  is  approaching  its  maxi- 
mum, has  created  a  serious  problem  for  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges, which  must  furnish  the  men  to  fill  these  positions.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  requirement  will  be  understood  when  it  is  considered 
that  93  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  how  in  the  service  are  four- 
year  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college,  while  an  additional  4  per 
cent  have  had  some  agricultural- college  training.  Based  on  the 
present  turnover,  it  will  take  about  475  new  men  annually  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  alone  to  supply  the  places  of  agents 
resigning.  It  seems  doubtful,  even  with  higher  salaries  which  must 
be  paid,  whether  the  ideals  held  in  the  beginning  can  be  fully  realized. 
The  strenuous  character  of  county  agent  work  is  such  as  to  have 
little  appeal  to  men  beyond  middle  life.  With  proper  salary  stand- 
ards, however,  and  with  a  somewhat  better  organization,  the  average 
period  of  service  should  be  increased  to  six  or  eight  years,  which 
would  probably  be  adequate. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  of  supplying  trained  men  for  county 
agent  and  other  positions  in  extension  service,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges are  making  a  beginning  in  the  organization  of  extension  courses. 
Colorado,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  have  begun  such  in- 
struction and  several  other  State  institutions  have  the  matter  under 
consideration.  The  subject  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  but  is 
receiving  careful  study  and  will  doubtless  soon  find  its  recognized 
place  in  the  college  curriculum.  While  there  is  little  of  the  present 
undergraduate  work  that  can  be  omitted,  there  is* need  that  the 
prospective  extension  worker  be  given  a  more  fundamental  training 
in  such  subjects  as  psychology,  salesmanship,  public  speaking, 
advertising,  writing  for  the  press,  and  most  of  all,  in  general  and  rural 
economics  and  farm  *  management.  A  few  States,  notably  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  and  New  York,  have  attempted  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  men  by  the  appointment  of  assistant  county  agents,  in 
this  way  giving  the  men  some  practical  experience  with  a  good 
agent  and  then  selecting  from  the  assistants  who  have  made  good 
candidates  for  vacancies  in  counties.  The  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph  has  had  particularly  successful  experience  in  an 
"apprentice  system."  Under  our  conditions  the  financing  of  the 
assistants  has,  in  most  cases,  presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  any  system  of  undergraduate  or  graduate 
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study  for  extension  service  that  may  be  devised  should  be  supple- 
mented by  some  opportunity  for  field  experience. 

COORDINATION  OF  EXTENSION  EFFORT. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  tendencies  of  the  year  has  been  the 
breaking  down  of  project  barriers  between  extension  leaders  and  a 
coordination  of  effort  on  a  common  program.  County  agents  in 
common  with  other  extension  employees  are  becoming  more  in- 
terested in  how  they  can  best  fit  into  and  serve  the  whole  extension 
program  than  in  circumscribing  and  protecting  their  particular 
field. 

Increased  appropriations,  especially  during  the  war,  have  brought 
other  local  extension  workers  into  the  field — the  home  demonstration 
agent,  boys'  and  girls'  club  agent,  and  in  some  cases  local  specialists 
in  live  stock,  gardening,  marketing,  and  the  like.  Community  nurses 
and  vocational  teachers  are  also  attacking  parts  of  the  big  rural 
problem.  In  the  rapid  development  of  all  these  agencies  some  over- 
lapping has  been  inevitable,  but  the  year  has  done  much  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  thing  to  be  done  rather  than  on  the  instrument  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  only  when  the  work  is  approached  in  this 
spirit  that  worth  while  results  can  be  secured,  because  the  work  is  for 
the  people  and  the  various  agents  are  but  parts  of  the  organization 
being  built  up  to  serve  their  needs.  The  county  agent,  who  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  local  extension  field,  has  in  a  large  measure  outgrown 
the  ''hands  off  "  attitude  which  he  sometimes  assumed  a  few  years 
ago  and  is  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  his  new  associates. 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  making  for  better  coordination 
of  the  work  is  that  sometimes  called  " focusing  on  the  community," 
but  which  might  be  better  termed  "community  self-analysis."  This  is 
simply  representatives  of  farm  communities  considering  things  from 
a  community  standpoint.  They  counsel  together  to  determine  what 
are  the  factors  limiting  profitable  and  progressive  farming  and  satis- 
factory home  and  community  life.  Having  determined  this,  they 
set  a  standard  of  accomplishment  or  definite  goal  to  be  reached 
during  the  year  and  select  from  among  themselves  leaders  to  carry 
out  their  program.  In  the  development  of  these  community  pro- 
grams, the  county  agent  and  the  other  agents,  if  there  be  any,  sit 
as  advisors  in  considering  the  technical  phases  of  the  work  and  in 
helping  work  out  a  division  of  labor.  They  especially  bring  to  the 
community  group  information  as  to  what  help  can  be  secured  from 
the  State  agricultural  college,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  community  analysis 
or  program  has  the  advantage  over  former  efforts  at  county-wide 
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program  making  in  that  the  people  working  together  know  each  other 
and  the  work  undertaken  is  vital  and  the  results  visible.  The  basis 
of  successful  effort  is  confidence,  interest,  and  enthusiasm;  and  these 
are  best  developed  in  a  small  or  community  group  where  frequent 
personal  contact  is  possible. 

Community  programs  may  sometimes  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  local 
rural  society  or  farmers'  club,  but  a  committee  plan  of  organization 
under  average  conditions  appears  to   secure   best  results.     Within 


Fig.  2.— A  community  committee  of  a  Montana  county  meeting  with  the  county  agent  to  develop  a 

community  program. 

the  past  year  a  large  number  of  community  programs  have  been 
developed  and  local  leaders  appointed. 

The  following  example  of  how  the  Mountain  View  community  of 
Whatcom  County,  Wash.,  carried  out  its  program  is  illustrative  of 
the  definite  nature  of  the  work  undertaken  and  accomplished.  This 
community  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  Northwestern 
States.  It  had  little  or  no  community  consciousness  and  had  never 
considered  concerted  action  in  developing  the  farming  industry  or 
home  life.  It  was  a  good  example  of  highly  individualized  country 
life.  In  1918  a  group  of  farm  people  met  to  discuss  with  the  county 
agent  what  work  should  be  undertaken  in  that  community.  It  was 
a  new  field  for  the  county  agent  as  well  as  for  the  community  repre- 
sentatives. They  may  have  gone  at  their  task  awkwardly  but  they 
did  it  earnestly.  They  analyzed  their  problems,  selected  leaders, 
and  set  themselves  a  goal  of  accomplishment.     Here  is  the  result: 
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Mountain  View  community  (Whatcom  County,  Wash.)  program  and  results  of  extension 

work. 


Goal. 


Results. 


Live  stock: 

To  build  seven  silos Ten  were"  built. 

To  hold  one  silo  filling  demonstration Two  were  held. 

To  get  ten  herds  to  test  for  tuberculosis Eighteen  were  tested. 

To  hold  a  tuberculin  postmortem No  reactors  were  found. 

To  get  four  dairymen  to  keep  milk  records Three  were  secured . 

Horticulture: 

To  hold  one  pruning  and  spraving  demonstration.    One  pruning  and  three  spraying  demonstrations 

held. 
Poultry: 

To  build  one  demonstration  poultry  house This    was.  accomplished    and    a    demonstration 

meeting  was  held. 
Farm  management : 

To  interest  four  farmers  in  keeping  farm  accounts.    Ten  farmers  kept  records  through  the  year. 
Home  work  : 

To  hold  an  extension  canning  school A  two-day  school  was  held. 

To  hold  an  extension  dressmaking  school Not  held— unable  to  get  demonstrator  from  the 

college. 

To  place  three  household  account  books This  was  done. 

Such  work  as  the  above  is  not  exceptional.     Another  community 
in  the  same  county  did  almost  equally  as  good  work. 

Rome  community  (Whatcom  County,  Wash.)  program  and  results  of  extension  ivork. 


Goal 


Results. 


Live  stock : 

To  build  five  silos 

To  organize  one  pure-bred  bull  association 

To  secure  six  herds  for  tuberculosis  testing 

To  organize  a  cow  testinsr  association 

To  build  one  covered  barn  vard 

Poultry: 

To  hold  one  poultry  culling  demonstration 
Horticulture: 

To  hold  one  spraying  demonstration 

Farm  crops: 

To  get  six  men  to  select  pure  seed 

Sous: 

To  get  six  men  to  drain  soil 

Home  work : 

"  To  hold  one  extension  canning  school 


Three  were  built. 

The  association  was  organized. 

Ten  were  secured. 

Not  yet  completed. 

Yard  was  built. 

One  was  held. 

Two  were  held. 

Four  were  secured. 

Three  were  secured. 

A  two-day  school  was  held. 


The  above  community  programs  may  appear  simple  and  lacking 
in  "scientific  organization' '  but  they  were  what  the  farm  folks  wanted 
to  do.  It  was  their  program,  and  it  was  carried  out  so  completely 
because  they  were  interested  in  it,  had  set  up  a  definite  goal  of  accom- 
plishment, and  appointed  their  own  leaders.  These  leaders  felt  a 
responsibility  to  the  community  and  community  consciousness  had 
been  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leaders  could  get  cooperation 
and  support.  Fault  may  be  found  with  the  program,  but  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  it  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  community  with  the  assurance 
that  the  ultimate  sound  program  will  be  a  product  of  concerted 
thought  and  concerted  effort. 
183740°— 20 2 
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STATE  AND  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  matter  of  State,  regional,  and  even  national  programs  of  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  is  being  discussed,  and  there  is 
much  that  is  attractive  in  such  proposals.  Illinois  has  had  for  several 
years  a  permanent  program  in  agriculture,  based  on  soil  improve- 
ment and  has  secured  valuable  results  because  the  county  agents  have 
worked  as  a  unit  in  advancing  this  basic  idea.  A  few  other  States 
have  made  some  progress  in  developing  and  carrying  out  certain 
State- wide  projects.  The  development  of  regional  and  national 
programs  is  yet  in  the  discussional  stage.  The  war  gave  great 
emphasis  to  the  need  of  such  agricultural  organization.     It  found  our 


Fig.  3.— A  meeting  of  a  county  executive  com  m  ittee  in  Eddy  County,  N.  Mex.,  to  discuss  extension  work. 

agriculture  without  well-defined  national  ideas.  The  emergency 
program,  hastily  developed  to  meet  war  needs,  while  eminently  useful 
in  securing  the  results  desired  frequently  resulted  in  considerable 
local  disturbance  of  sound  agricultural  and  economic  practice.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  very  inequalities  have  been  most  potent  in 
helping  farmers  to  think  nationally.  The  county  agent  system  has 
given  to  the  farmers  permanent  paid  leadership.  To  this  more  than 
all  else  is  due  the  gratifying  progress  now  being  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nation-wide  agricultural  extension  system.  Attractive  and 
important  as  a  national  program  may  be,  the  real  progress  must  come 
from  community  effort  and  the  doing  of  comparatively  simple  things 
which  country  folks  understand  the  need  of  and  to  which  they  are 
willing  to  give  personal  effort. 
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Profitable  agriculture  has  always  been  the  object  of  county  agent 
work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  It  received  its  first 
impetus  and  early  guidance  from  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  first  county  agents  wore 
urged  to  make  ufarm  surveys"  on  cards  provided  by  the  department 
for  the  purpose.  They  were  urged  to  base  their  advice  on  a  farm 
analysis.  Later,  community  surveys  were  undertaken  in  an  attempt 
•  to  find  a  means  of  measuring  the  relative  profitableness  and  efficiency 
of  various  farm  enterprises  and  practices.  -  Still  later,  farm  manage- 
ment demonstrators  were  placed  in  States  to  cooperate  with  county 
agents  in  studying  the  economic  aspects  of  farming.     All  of  this 


Fig.  4.— A  wheat -smut  demonstration  in  Carroll  County,  Ind. 

involved  slow,  painstaking,  difficult  work  which  was  often  misunder- 
stood by  the  farmers  as  well  as  by  some  county  agents.  It  did  not 
show  immediate  results,  and  the  early  agents  were  expected  to  prove 
their  worth  in  a  single  season.  The  need  and  value  of  farm  manage- 
ment studies  and  demonstrations  were  fully  recognized  as  was  the 
practical  difficulty  of  carrying  them  out.  It  was  easier  to  demon- 
strate the  efficiency  of  a  spray  material  in  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases  and  its  relation  to  the  production  of  sound  fruit 
than  to  determine  whether  the  farmer  should  grow  fruit  at  all,  and 
if  so  how  much.  Eagerness  to  make  a  showing  caused  some  mistakes, 
with  occasional  criticisms  by  people  who,  failing  to  comprehend  the 
basis  of  the  work,  saw  only  its  local  manifestations.  It  was  some- 
times said  that  the  county  agent  s}^stem  was  endeavoring  to  increase 
production  regardless  of  profit.     Such  a  policy  was  of  course  never 
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considered  because  it  is  economically  unsound  and  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  extension  teaching. 

It  required  the  shock  of  the  World  War  to  make  farmers  generally 
realize  the  importance  of  the  business  side  of  farming.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  difference  in  the  reception  of  farm  management 
demonstrations  now  and  before  the  war.  County  agents  now  find 
a  ready  response  by  farmers  to  proposals  for  cost  studies,  where 
formerly  such  proposals  were  resented  as  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference in  their  private  affairs.     Questions  of  farm  economics  are  now 


Fig.  5.— The  county  agent  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  organized  a  curb  market,  bringing  producer  and 
consumer  together  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

common  and  popular  subjects  of  discussions  wherever  groups  of 
farmers  come  together.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  county 
agent  work. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

County  agent  work  is  based  on  successful  demonstration.  This 
was  £he  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  pioneers  in  extension  work  and  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  agricultural  extension  act  of  1914 — to  show 
by  example  how  practice  might  be  modified  to  advantage  or  methods 
improved.  The  demonstration  work  was  interrupted  by  the  war 
when  effort  was  largely  centered  on  various  " campaigns"  such  as 
those  for  increased  wheat,  corn,  pork,  and  sheep  production,  food 
conservation,  and  many  others,  largely  or  altogether  war  measures. 
This  limited  and  often  eliminated  demonstration  work.  The  year 
covered  by  this  report  witnessed  a  return  to  demonstration  methods 
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with  perhaps  increased  emphasis  on  them.  Fewer  demonstrations 
have  been  undertaken,  but  more  careful  follow-up  work  has  been 
planned  and  the  results  have  been  more  noteworthy  and  dependable. 
The  table  below  gives  a  few  of  the  more  important  lines  of  demon- 
stration work  with  the  results  secured.  The  figures  for  value  or 
profit  given  in  this  table  are  those  resulting  directly  from  the  demon- 
strations and  do  not  attempt  to  measure  the  values  accruing  from 
spread  of  their  influence. 

Results  0/  demonstration  uork  of  county  agricultural  agents,  1919. 


Name  of  demonstration. 


\Tnmherof   Number  of 

deUm?nItrr°a-  SSSf 
demonstra- 


Total 
attendance 

at 
meetings. 


Total  profit 
on  demon- 
strations 
due  to 
increase. 


Corn,  general 

Corn,  seed  selection 

Corn,  seed  testing 

Corn,  silage 

Wheat ,  general 

Wheat,  varieties 

Wheat,  smut  control 

Oats,  general 

Oats,  varieties 

Oats,  smut  control 

Potatoes,  general 

Potatoes,  disease  control. . 

Beans 

Alfalfa 

Clover,  red,  alsike,  white. . 

Sweet  clover 

Soy  beans 

Orchards 

Gardens 

Cow  testing  for  production 

Feeding 

Silos 

Blackleg  control 

Hog-cholera  control 

Poultry 

Poultry  culling 

Drainage 

Irrigation 

Fertilizers 

Lime  and  limestone 

Purchasing  and  marketing 
Rodent  and  animal  pests.. 

Insect  pests 

Weeds 

Sunflowers 

Bees 

Total 


2,785 

1,248 

229 

747 

821 

1,685 

1,690 

183 

360 

3,492 

3,161 

1,  715 

189 

2,800 

352 

620 

2,344 

3,914 

13 

660 

1,271 

352 

2,801 

3,185 

2,419 

4,541 

776 

92 

3,259 

3,545 

1,388 

6,423 

4,859 

224 

413 

413 


728 

541 

44 

96 

230 

87 

731 

15 

57 

1,361 

1,037 

649 

19 

306 

90 

69 

314 

2,558 

2 

472 

481 

157 

1,563 

1,856 

1,567 

3,785 

347 

40 

622 

397 

508 

1,578 

1,235 

52 

57 

277 


10,  723 

9,497 

1,769 

929 

3,583 

1,382 

14, 813 

786 

668 

26,  076 
10,832 
11, 978 

420 

5,670 

1,032 

1,361 

5,251 

49,  315 

75 

3,637 

23,440 

2,223 

11,624 

15,371 

28,084 

77,634 

7,290 

1,185 

11, 402 

13,  626 

16,  678 

27,  746 
26,  317 

2,048 
1,148 
5,144 


$370,905 
192, 885 
103,  720 

19, 978 
165,  310 
237,  086 
381,  885 

14,094 

9,122 

863,  220 

229, 968 

249,  855 

12,  608 
274,843 

86,500 

83,240 

1,  780,  749 

552, 996 


71,697 

144,638 

32,  012 

287, 313 

1, 046, 451 

149,  205 

440,687 

354,848 

26,446 

367, 347 

140, 129 

728,  801 

3,336,337 

6,  558,  717 

18,750 

25,  679 

11,845 


23,928 


430, 687 


19, 358, 021 


RECORDS  AND  REPORTS. 

During  the  year  a  committee  of  county  agent  leaders  met  at 
Washington  and  gave  careful  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  reporting 
system  and  the  organization  of  field  and  office  records  for  county 
agents.  The  new  reporting  system  is  being  put  into  use  for  the 
current  year  and  a  system  of  field  and  office  records  for  county  agents 
has  been  evolved  which  promises  to  greatly  facilitate  office  work  and 
make  for  greater  accuracy  in  reporting,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
permanent  records  of  the  work  accomplished  and  under  way.  This 
last  is  a  most  necessary  objective  considering  the  frequent  change  of 
county  agents. 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  COUNTY  AGENT  WORK. 

FARM  CROPS. 

In  the  table  below  is  listed  some  of  the  more  important  lines  of 
work  in  connection  with  farm-crop  demonstrations  and  campaigns: 

Farm  crop  work. 


Kind  and  extent  of  work. 


Agents 
reporting 


Farms  selecting  seed  corn  in  fall 216, 408 

Acres  planted  with  fall  selected  seed  corn 7, 042, 946 

Farms  testing  seed  corn  for  germination 159, 937 

Acres  planted  with  tested  seed .• 3, 838, 988 

Farms  growing  corn  for  ensilage 101, 733 

Acres  of  corn  grown  for  ensilage'. 1, 193, 851 

Farms  treating  seed  wheat  for  smut 87, 707 

Acres  sown  withtreated  seed 2, 885, 322 

Farms  treating  seed  oats  for  smut 99, 225 

Acres  of  oats  sown  with  treated  seed 1, 699, 895 

Farms  treating  seed  potatoes  for  disease 40, 473 

Acres  of  potatoes  planted  with  seed  treated  for  disease 186, 045 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  hay  culture 11, 311 

Totalacres  of  hay  involved 163, 547 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  alfalfa  culture 22, 995 

Total  acres  of  alfalfa  involved 194, 378 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  sweet  clover 7, 119 

Total  acres  of  sweet  clover  involved 65, 489 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  soy-bean  culture 24, 390 

Total  acres  of  soy  beans  involved 220, 989 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  cowpea  culture 1, 583 

Totalacres  of  cowpeas involved 11, 688 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  winter  or  hairy  vetch  culture 3, 227 

Total  acres  of  winter  or  hairy  vetch  involved 27, 163 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  barley  culture 4, 446 

Total  acres  of  barley  involved '. . . . . , 68, 902 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  rye  culture 14, 809 

Total  acres  of  rye  involved 199, 153 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  horticulture 15, 997 

Total  acres  of  orchards  involved 180, 829 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  red,  alsike,  or  white  clover  culture 15, 210 

Total  acres  of  clover  involved 193, 984 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  bean  culture 2, 261 

Total  acres  of  beans  involved 27, 184 

Farms  with  modified  practice  relative  to  sorghum,  Kafir,  or  feterita  culture . 9, 025 

Total  acres  of  sorghum,  Kafir,  or  feterita  involved 83, 273 

Persons  given  information  in  regard  to  storing  fruits  and  vegetables 25, 943 

Persons  assisted  in  home-garden  work 61, 181 

Approximate  value  of  garden  products  involved 2, 245, 203 

Quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  canned  by  adults,  exclusive  of  regular  bovs'  and 

girls'  club  work 2, 052, 368 

Canning  demonstrations  held  for  women 2, 899 

Pounds  of  fruit  or  vegetables  dried 1, 272, 482 


620 
507 
542 
513 
579 
570 
558 
549 
588 
582 
668 
660 
279 
285 


511 
515 
539 
524 
133 
134 
208 
207 
273 
269 
394 
397 
546 
526 


103 
105 
165 
176 
450 
536 
300 


The  work  tabulated  above  subdivides  itself  into  an  almost  indefinite 
number  of  projects.  The  work  with  alfalfa,  for  example,  includes 
demonstrations  in  seeding,  liming  the  soil,  fertilizing,  inoculation, 
irrigation,  control '  of  insect  pests,  weed  control,  cutting,  curing, 
baling,  grinding,  storing,  feeding,  and  marketing.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  such  work  can  be  expressed  in  money  value,  and 
it  is  only  this  small  part  that  is  included  in  the  table: 


LIVE  STOCK. 


In  the  table  below  is  given  a  list  Of  the  more  important  lines  of 
work  of  the  county  agents  relating  to  live  stock: 
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Kind  and  extent  of  work. 


Agents 
reporting. 


Registered  stallions  secured 232 

Registered  bulls  secured 10, 025 

Registered  cows  secured 1G,  584 

Registered  rams  secured 4, 017 

Regist ered  boars  secured 8, 925 

Registered  sires  (all  kinds)  transferred  from  one  community  to  another 16,876 

Cow-testing  associations  organized  in  1919 437 

Number  of  members  in  above  associations 11, 656 

Cows  tested  or  under  test  in  1919  for  milk  production  Jin  such  associations  organized 

in  1919  or  previously 170, 748 

Cows  tested  for  milk  production  by  individuals 29, 799 

Cows  discarded  as  result  of  test 7, 937 

Farms  on  which  balanced  rations  were  figured  for  farmers 20, 813 

Livestock  breeders'  associations  organized  in  1919 853 

Total  membership  in  such  livestock  breeders'  associations 28, 396 

Animals  tested  for  tuberculosis 163, 079 

Animals  treated  for  blackleg 397, 666 

Hogs  vaccinated  for  cholera  by  farmers  and  veterinarians 1, 372, 713 

Hogs  vaccinated  by  agent  (demonstrations  only) 68, 223 

Hog  cholera  control  clubs  organized  in  1919 331 

Silos  erected 14, 337 


101 
739 
598 
420 
600 
539 
256 
254 

271 

&54 
257 
732 
475 
476 
383 
336 
408 
102 
58 
573 


Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  of  the  agents  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  live-stock  shipping 
associations  and  live-stock  auction  sales.     The  shipping  associations 


Fig.  6.— The  county  agricultural  agent  and  the  home  demonstration  agent  in  Summit  County,  Utah,  are 
helping  in  a  pure-milk  campaign. 

have  been  especially  successful  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  Oregon.  The  live-stock  auction  sales  have  been  devel- 
oped in  California  on  an  Australian  model  which  was  introduced  by 
a  county  agent  who  had  been  engaged  in  agricultural  extension  work 
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in  New  South  Wales.  The  value  of  the  stock  marketed  through 
these  auction  sales  amounted  to  $1,790,330,  and  increased  returns 
to  the  farmers  by  $166,946  over  the  prices  which  the  stock  would 
have  brought  had  the  auction  sales  not  been  held. 


It  It    ii 


Fig.  7. — A  tractor  demonstration  in  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  arranged  for  by  the  county  agent 
brings  a  large  crowd  of  country  people  together. 

SOIL  FERTILITY. 

The  more  important  lines  of  work  in  this  subject  are  summarized 
below :. 

Soil  fertility  work. 


Kind  and  extent  of  work. 


Agents 
reporting. 


Crop  rotation  systems  planned  and  adopted 7, 422 

Drainage  systems  planned  and  adopted 2, 263 

Acres  included  in  these  drainage  areas 462, 024 

Irrigation  systems  planned  and  adopted 497 

Acres  included  in  these  irrigation  areas :  848, 828 

Farmers  reenforcing  manure  with  acid  phosphate  or  ground  rock  phosphate 27, 547 

Farmers  using  commercial  fertilizers 100, 497 

Tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  used '. 257,587 

Farms  using  home-mixed  fertilizers 3, 916 

Tons  of  home-mixed  fertilizers'  used 12, 557 

Farms  testing  soils  for  acidity 24, 293 

Farms  using  lime ,    39, 618 

Local  sources  of  lime  or  limestone  developed 1, 821 

Limestone  crushers  or  grinders  introduced 663 

Tons  of  lime  or  limestone  used 1, 296, 138 

Acres  of  hay  land  and  permanent  pasture  top-dressed  (straw,  manure,  or  fertilizer) . .  340, 310 

Acres  of  clover  or  other  legumes  plowed  under  for  green  manure 189, 293 


506 
432 
422 
104 
105 
318 
449 
475 
115 
104 
617 
587 
146 
101 
542 
243 
265 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  irrigation  and  drainage  work 
planned  and  promoted  by  county  agents  have  added  to  the  tillable 
land  of  the  country  an  area  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  or 
about  as  much  as  is  comprised  in  100  Middle  West  townships. 

The  location  of  sources  of  lime  and  the  organization  of  cooperative 
companies  to  crush  and  grind  such  material  has  not  only  made  a 
cheaper  product  available  but,  owing  to  transportation  difficulties, 
has  often  meant  the  development  of  the  only  possible  economic 
source  of  supply. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  work  in  these  sub- 
jects: 

Work  relating  to  farm  homes  and  farm  business. 


Kind  and  extent  of  work. 


Agents 
reporting. 


Farm  account  books  placed  in  hands  of  farmers 99, 589 

Farmers  keeping  such  accounts  through  the  year 30, 255 

Farmers  assisted  by  agent  in  summarizing  their  accounts 13, 872 

Farmers  making  profitable  changes  in  their  business  as  result  of  record  keeping ...  4, 402 

Farmers'  exchanges  organized  in  1919 -. 531 

Value  of  business  done  in  1919  through  all  such  exchanges  organized  by  agent  or 

his  predecessor S40, 275, 349 

Other  purchasing  and  marketing  associations  organized  in  1919 1, 091 

Total  value  of  business  done  in  1919  by  such  associations $20, 486, 828 

Approximate  savings  effected  in  1919  by  above  associations  and  exchanges 85, 434, 593 

Farms  rented  in  1919  through  such  associations  and  exchanges 1, 463 

Farms  supplied  with  labor  in  1919  through  such  associations  and  exchanges 47,171 

Total  number  of  laborers  furnished  to  farmers 118, 891 

Water-supply  and  sewage-disposal  systems  introduced 77, 097 

Farms  cooperating  in  rodent  or  insect  control  work 175J  978 

Total  acres  involved  in  rodent  and  insect  control  work 28, 699, 344 

Farm  loan  associations  organized 254 

Farmers  assisted  in  securing  credit  for  purchase  of  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers, 

or  supplies 1 1, 939 

Farmers  assisted  in  securing  tractors,  sprayers,  ditching  machines  or   other 

power  machinery  to  economize  1  abor 4, 555 


511 
451 
238 


337 
420 
312 
429 
145 
362 
694 
269 
536 
465 
185 

267 

392 
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Fig.  8.— A  cooperative  wool  marketing  association  organized  by  a  county  agent  in  Addison  County, 
Vt.,  saved  the  fanners  money  on  their  clip. 

Congressman  Lever  in  presenting  the  agricultural  extension  act 
of  1914  to  Congress,  said: 

To  teach  the  farmer  the  best  methods  of  increasing  production  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, but  not  more  vitally  so  than  the  importance  of  teaching  him  the  best  and  most 
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economical  methods  of  distribution.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  him  how  to  grow  bigger 
crops.  He  must  be  taught  to  get  the  true  value  for  these  bigger  crops,  else  Congress 
will  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  regarding  the  work  of  the  farmer  as  a  kind  of  philanthropy. 

Acting  on  this  principle  the  county  agents  have  wherever  possible 
assisted  the  farmers  not  only  in  the  matters  of  farm  organization 
and  farm  management  but  have  quite  as  freely  aided  them  in  effect- 
ing sound,  cooperative  business  enterprises.  The  governing  prin- 
ciple in  such  activities  is  that  the  county  agent  should  not  in  any 
case  act  as  the  direct  business  agent  of  the  farmer  or  the  organized 
group  but  should  assist  in  determining  what  local  organization  is 
necessary  and  secure  expert  assistance,  when  available,  in  organiza- 
tion methods.  The  county  agent  helps  safeguard  the  community 
from  over  organization  or  unnecessary  organization;  always  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  existing  agencies  as  far  as  practicable. 

It  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  the  above  table  that  the 
saving  to  farmers  through  cooperative  associations,  whose  organiza- 
tion was  promoted  by  county  agents  amounted  to  $5,434,000.  This 
item  alone  is  greater  by  almost  a  million  dollars  than  the  total  annual 
expenditure  from  the  Federal  Treasury  will  be  when  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  reaches  its  maturity. 

SOME  EXTENSION  AGENCIES. 

In  connection  with  demonstrations  and  in  attending  to  the  details 
of  the  work  the  county  agents  made  510,000  farm  visits,  or  an 
average  of  about  450  farm  visits  per  agent,  which  is  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  office 
calls  continue  to  increase.  The  total  of  1,412,200  farmers  who 
called  at  the  agents'  office,  represents  an  average  of  1,233  office 
calls  per  agent.  It  was  thought  that  the  number  of  office  calls  per 
agent  during  the  previous  year  was  abnormally  high  owing  to  the 
many  phases  ol  war  work  under  the  direction  of  the  agent.  The 
year  covered  by  this  report,  however,  shows  an  average  increase  of 
113  calls  per  agent,  which  again  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  farmers  are  calling  on  the  county 
agent  for  advice.  The  county  agent  held  81,156  meetings  at  which 
agricultural  subjects  were  discussed  which  were  attended  by  3,580,000 
people.  The  number  of  farmers  cooperating  with  the  agent  in 
an  organized  way  increased  to  half  a  million  which  was  100,000 
more  than  last  year.  During  the  year  148,110  agricultural  articles 
were  written  by  the  county  agent  for  rural  papers.  The  agent 
sent  out  almost  two  million  original  letters  to  farmers,  while  the 
number  of  circular  letters  reached  more  than  eight  million. 
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AN  AVERAGE  WEEK'S  WORK  FOR  A  COUNTY  AGENT. 

Based  on  the  above  data,  an  average  week  in  the  life  of  a  county 
agent  seems  to  be  made  up  about  as  follows: 
24  office  calls  by  farmers. 
9  farm  visits. 
150  miles  traveled  by  auto. 

2  addresses  at  public  meetings. 

3  agricultural  articles  prepared  for  rural  newspapers. 
30  individual  letters  written  to  farmers. 

120  circular  letters  mailed. 
The  county  agent  works  on  an  average  longer  hours  than  the 
farmer  for  less  wages  than  are  received  by  a  sheep-herder,  and  he 
needs  abundant  enthusiasm,  a  vigorous  body,  an  alert  mind,  and  a 
well  developed  spirit  of  service  to  go  the  pace. 

CONCLUSION. 

County  agent  work  has  passed  safely  through  its  period  of  greatest 
expansion  and  successfully  withstood  the  danger  of  serious  reaction. 
It  has  made  good  with  the  farmer,  and  the  agent's  position  of  leader- 
ship in  rural  affairs  is  no  longer  questioned.  The  problem  is  not 
now  so  much  one  of  further  expansion  as  of  training  competent 
men  to  fill  the  positions,  and  keeping  good  men  contented  in  the 
work. 
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